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TEMPLARS AS PROTO-ZIONISTS? 
THE “GERMAN COLONY” IN LATE 
OTTOMAN HAIFA 





MAHMOUD YAZBAK 


Zionist historiography depicts mid-nineteenth-century German colo- 
nists in Palestine as forerunners of the Zionist movement, much as the 
early Zionists themselves had adopted them as “a model to be emu- 
lated.” Using the recently discovered Haifa sijill and other local 
sources, the author reveals how the Templars appeared in the eyes of 
the Palestinians in whose country they came to settle. The rather dif- 
ferent flip side of the Zionist portrayal that emerges suggests that the 
model can be reversed and extended into the present. 


IN OcTOBER 1868, THERE APPEARED in the Palestinian harbor town of Haifa a 
German citizen from the state of Württemberg who, within days of his arri- 
val, began buying up plots of land not far from the city’s western walls. 
Within seven years a flourishing “German colony” of more than 300 
people—together owning about 3,000 dunams (ca. 800 acres) of land, 85 
buildings, and two flour mills—had sprung up.’ Another six settlements 
were to follow—Jaffa (1869), Sarona (1878), Jerusalem (1878), Wilhelma 
(1902), Galilean Bethlehem (1906), and Waldheim (1907). For the Templars, 
as they called themselves, colonizing Palestine was part of the fulfillment of 
their faith. The Holy Land had to be prepared for the Second Coming of 
Christ, which was to occur in the year 2000. 

Much has been written, primarily by Israeli historians, about the Templar 
colonies in Palestine, especially the Haifa colony, the largest, most prosper- 
ous, and most successful of the seven.* The primary sources have been Ger- 
man archives, newspapers and periodicals, the Israel State Archives (which 
contain remnants of the Haifa colony papers), the Public Record Office in 
London, and, more recently, the U.S. State Department Archives. 

The picture of Templar life in the Holy Land that arises from these studies 
is that of a well-organized group of German religious colonizers who, ini- 
tially inspired by millennial fervor, soon saw it as their mission to bring “pro- 
gress” to the region and introduce the locals to the “benefits of the modern 
Western world.” However, their reception by the indigenous population 
proved harsh and unfriendly. Authors frequently blame the “fanatic,” “xeno- 
phobic,” and “primitive Arab inhabitants” of Haifa for the “hostility” the Tem- 


MaumMoup Yazpak, associate professor of Middle Eastern history at the University of Haifa, is 
author of Haifa in the Late Ottoman Period, 1864-1914; A Muslim Town in Transition 
(Leiden: Brill Academic Publishers, 1998). 
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plars encountered almost from the start. Castigated, too, are the Ottoman 
authorities for refusing to sell the Germans land on which to build their col- 
ony, in “blatant breach” of an international agreement to that effect. As “the 
People of God,” the Templars themselves, “pioneers of modernization and 
Christian culture, ... were ... bravely facing up to the hostile attitude of the 
Turkish authorities and the local Arab population.”? 

As a foil for the picture he wants to give of the Templars’ contribution to 
the “modernization” of Palestine, Carmel offers the following description of 
the country on the eve of their arrival: 


Palestine had more locations that lay in ruins than ones that 
were inhabitable; its population was uncivilized and fanatic 
[unzivilisiert und fanatisch]; its government institutions 
were not even capable of maintaining a well-functioning 
mail service. The country did not have one single normal 
harbor and had no railway; its roads were deserted; its for- 
ests denuded; its commerce negligible, its agriculture primi- 
tive; there was no modern industry. 


This prepares the way for the author’s conclusion that “i]t was the several 
hundreds of Templars and the several thousands of Jews that came after 
them who gave a new and overwhelming stimulus to the development of 
Palestine in the last decades of Ottoman rule.”” And writing on Haifa specifi- 
cally, he states that “the German settlers were now to give it the decisive 
momentum for development.”® 

The portrayal of the Templars as forerunners of the Zionists—a “model to 
be emulated,” in the words of Menachem Ussishkin—is a common feature of 
Zionist historiography. As Ilan Pappé has commented, “In the case of both 
phenomena, Templars and Zionists, the agricultural novelties and experi- 
ments [they introduced] formed a symbol of the progress and the blessing 
the European settlement brought to the country, a settlement which was in- 
terpreted in terms of a religious or a nationalist mystique (‘return of the Mes- 
siah’ and ‘return to the homeland’).”” 

But how did they look in the eyes of the local Palestinians? 


THE HAIA Sz 


Few physical traces are left today of Ottoman Haifa. Its streets and alleys, 
shops and suqs—the core of the vibrant cosmopolitan harbor town Haifa 
had become by the turn of the twentieth century—were still intact by the end 
of the British Mandate. However, following the 1948 war, during which most 
of the city’s Arab population was expelled,’? Ottoman Haifa was purposely 
neglected and fell into ruin—the “collective memory” that took over had lit- 
tle use for a heritage that formed no part of its own na(rra)tion. Almost all the 
remaining Ottoman vestiges, covering over two square kilometers, were torn 
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down in the mid-1990s to make room for a huge construction project, in- 
cluding Haifa’s new Justice building. Still standing are only an eighteenth- 
century mosque, a hammam (once a joint Muslim-Jewish venture), a few 
church buildings, part of the ancient burj wall, some dilapidated houses, and 
the train station built in 1905, when the Hijaz railway reached Haifa. 

When it comes to writing the history of Haifa during the Ottoman period, 
the situation is much the same. Almost no documents have survived, indige- 
nous sources are almost nonexistent, and what papers and memoirs may 
have been held in private family collections almost all appear to have been 
dispersed in 1948. By a stroke of luck, however, we have a few bundles of 
the gada”s shari‘a court register (sijil dating back to the 1860s. They were 
discovered in the mid-1980s in the basement of the al-Istiqlal mosque and 
are admittedly far from complete: bindings to show how they had been 
sown into volumes were missing entirely, pages often lacked numbering 
and could be put in chronological order only by the dates of the cases they 
dealt with or, where none appeared, by reading for content. But what there 
was proved vital for a historical reconstruction of the way Haifa developed 
during that crucial part of the nineteenth century when the “transformation” 
of Palestine—i.e., the region’s incorporation into Europe’s sphere of eco- 
nomic and political dominance—moved into high gear." 

The sijills are vital in another, perhaps even more intriguing way—they 
offer us a chance to do what Albert Hourani has called “history from within,” 
that is, “to concern [oneself] with the nature and inner movements of the 
Near Eastern world on which Europe had tried to impose a new form.”1? 
Adopting this “internal” approach, I will in the following pages try to point 
out how the process of “local social transformation” in late Ottoman Haifa 
was affected by the arrival of the Templars and the colonies they established. 


SETTLEMENT MYSTIQUE 


It is one of the ironies of history that the year 2000 raises in us not the 
specter of millenarian doom but (at most) some apprehension as to the 
havoc the “millennium bug” may cause on 1 January Y2K. In the nineteenth- 
century Christian West, however, the approach of the new millennium in- 
spired fervent interest in the “Holy Land,” leading to calls to “liberate Pales- 
tine from the Muslim infidels.” Initially in the form of philanthropic activities, 
after the Crimean War (1854-56) this “peaceful crusade” went hand in hand 
with the expansion of economic and political interests in the region, espe- 
cially those of France and Britain.'> This meant, in fact, the beginning of the 
colonization efforts that were to lead straight to French and British 
Mandatory rule after World War I. 

One way of getting a foothold in Ottoman Palestine was for a European 
power to “adopt” a local Christian community and “protect” its interests 
through special privileges extracted from the Porte. In this way France, for 
example, took the local Roman Catholics under its protective umbrella, and 
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Russia the Orthodox. As there was no local Christian Palestinian community 
Anglican Britain could lay claim to, such a community had to be created or 
even “invented.” Perhaps it was no coincidence, then, that a strong move- 
ment arose in Britain calling for the “restoration” of Palestine to the Jews. As 
the Anglicans understood it, the Second Coming of Christ was predicated 
upon the ingathering of the Jews in the Holy Land and their conversion to 
Christianity, a task that the London Society for Promoting Christianity among 
the Jews had taken to heart since the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
This may explain why, for example, a French Balfour Declaration would 
have been unlikely: England’s “Gentile Zionists” had already in the 1840s 
envisioned “Jewish colonies or even a Jewish state under British protection 
to bring about the restoration of the Jews and to protect British strategic and 
commercial interests in the region.” |* Jewish colonialists themselves, i.e., 
the Zionists, may have been latecomers to the game—the First Zionist Con- 
gress, which called for the creation of a home for the Jewish people in Pales- 
tine, was held in 1897—but Jewish nationalist ambitions soon went hand in 
glove with Britain’s political interests in the Middle East. 


In the mid-nineteenth century, however, not too many Jews warmed to 
the idea of settling in the Holy Land, let alone having to convert to Christian- 
ity, and Anglican efforts were soon directed at winning local Orthodox 
Christians to the Protestant faith. Missionary activities included the founding 
of local schools and hospitals. During the years he served as bishop of the 
Anglo-Prussian Episcopal See (1846-79), Samuel Gobat established twenty- 
five Protestant schools throughout Palestine with over a thousand pupils.’° 
The Jerusalem Bishopric was established in 1841 with the support of Prus- 
sia’s King Wilhelm Friedrich IV, who shared Britain’s interest in ensuring the 
Messiah would return to a Protestant Palestine.!© 


That the colonization or “reconstruction” (Wiederaufbau) of Palestine in 
most cases meant the dispossession or even displacement of the local Arab 
population is clear from the “solutions” the various schemes proposed. Con- 
der’s well-known recipe to turn the indigenous fellahin into “hewers of 
wood and drawers of water” closely resembled the ideas of the Scottish 
“mystic” Oliphant, who saw them as “a valuable labor force which could be 
employed by immigrant capitalists.” Quoting Oliphant’s The Land of Gilead, 
Schölch adds: 


He also clearly revealed his mind-set when he reported 
that, with regard to the fertile Hule Plain, he wished to imi- 
tate the example of the men of Dan; in earlier times, they 
had driven out the peasants living there. One had to do this 
in a “modern way,” however; a joint stock company could 
be founded, the owners of the land could be compensated 
and retained as laborers, and a profitable business in the 
Hule region could be set up.” 
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The Swiss Henry Dunant, founder of the Red Cross, envisioned the mass 
colonization of Palestine under the protection of France’s Napoleon III: “The 
most important outcome ... would be the liberation of the ‘Holy Land’ from 
the yoke of the Turks, the peaceful termination of Islam.” An International 
Society for the Renewal of the Orient was to make this come true.!® The 
French, meanwhile, were the first to realize that the “peaceful conquest” of 
Palestine could best be achieved through economic means: “if a harbor in- 
stallation were built in Jaffa, not only would Marseilles profit from it, but the 
political influence of France would increase . .. until the day came when the 
government might conclude that it was in its interest to safeguard the results 
by military means.”!? This of course was the same principle that later in- 
spired Mandatory rule. 

The Austrian geographer Kuhlmann is also interesting in this context. 
Schélch writes that he “depicted for his readers a Palestine that was to a great 
extent empty of people,” but nevertheless suggested that German settlers go 
about colonizing the land “‘always in large bands with at least a thousand 
men able to bear arms’ so that they could hold their own against the Muslim 
population.”2° 

It matters little that none of the proposed colonization schemes ever came 
to fruition, except that of the Templars and, of course, later that of the Zion- 
ists. The preoccupation of nineteenth-century Christian Europe with the 
Holy Land and the sense of “ownership” that came with it created an atmos- 
phere of expectation that inspired not just the activities of such naively ideal- 
istic Christian travelers as the Basler Pilgrims Mission’s brothers*! or the 
more pragmatically inclined missionaries, but also, more significantly, the 
actions of the foreign consuls and agents residing in the country. The latter 
became the main vehicle for Europe’s economic and political penetration of 
the region. 


SETTLEMENT POLICY 


The actual founder of the German colony in Haifa was George David 
Hardegg, who arrived there in October 1868. Hardegg first got in touch with 
Prussia’s local consular agent, one B. Ziphos, who was familiar with Otto- 
man law. As part of the strategy the Templars were to follow for all their 
settlements, Hardegg first made a careful survey of the land to determine the 
most suitable spot for the future colony. The Templars’ publication, Die 
Warte, described the location he chose as “a thirsty desert waiting for [the 
Templars] to turn it into fertile land.”** But when we turn to the sale con- 
tracts registered in the Haifa sijill, we find that the area in question lay to the 
west of the town between the seashore and the slopes of Mount Carmel. Far 
from being a “thirsty desert,” the area actually consisted of fruit and vegeta- 
ble plots that were irrigated by mainly Muslim owners who, according to 
time-honored custom, shared the water that came from the area’s main 
spring, the al-Yazaq well.” 
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That the first German settlers established their colony on intensively culti- 
vated agricultural land suggests that they realized the location would give 
them a clear head start in their colonizing efforts, an impression reinforced 
by the fact that Hardegg focused on plots directly bordering the al-Yazaq 
spring.2* As their colony was soon developing at a fast pace, there was a 
concomitant rise in the price of land. By obtaining control over al-Yazaq’s 
water and withholding it from neighboring owners, the Templars effectively 
made these lands uncultivable, thereby driving down the prices the locals 
could ask. As the sijill clearly shows, the Germans then employed middle- 
men, mainly local Christians, who would buy the land from the unsuspecting 
Muslim owners and hand it over to the Templars at these much reduced 
rates. When this came out, some of the Muslims went to court in an effort to 
reclaim the money they felt they had been cheated out of. As one plaintiff 
put it in the case he brought against one Ilias Haddad in 1874, “You deceived 
me when two years ago I sold you the land I owned bordering the al-Yazaq 
spring... . You paid me 400 qurush whereas its real value was 1,300 qu- 
rush!”2? Within five years, the Templars owned the entire area. 

It would appear that the first German settlers met with no hostility ithe: 
from the general populace or from the authorities. Land sales took place 
much as they did among local residents. It took some time before the locals 
realized that the Templars were following a deliberate plan, especially be- 
cause the Germans had been providing welcome employment to Haifa’s ar- 
tisans and builders. 

Initially, the Templars carried out their own land acquisition, though at 
the time it was illegal. Under European pressure the Ottomans had, in 1867, 
promulgated an imperial rescript that allowed foreigners “to hold property 
in the Ottoman Empire” without renouncing their original nationality to be- 
come Ottoman subjects, as had previously been required. But according to 
Article 5 of the rescript, foreigners could benefit from the law only after “the 
state to which they belong shall agree to its articles.”*° For Prussia this was 
only ten years later, in 1877.77 

In 1871, we find in the siill, “The Prussinian [sic] khawaja Hardegg from 
Haifa came and bought with his own money for himself from the seller.”7° 
Only in the following year did the current ga’imaqam (district governor) 
and the na’ib (judge) learn that there was as yet no formal agreement with 
Prussia, meaning that the Germans could not buy land. By then, hospitality 
toward the Templars was showing signs of strain. Thus, when the Templars 
next tried to register new land acquisitions in the tabu and went to the 
shari‘a court for authorization of the documents of purchase for an olive 
grove, the na’ib refused to authorize the sale. When the German vice-consul 
appeared before the court armed with a letter from the mutasarrifiyya (sub- 
district) that seemed to back him up, the naib continued to refuse, saying, “I 
refrain from transferring land to the ownership of German subjects.” He ad- 
ded, however: “I will hand the business over to the care of the mutasarrif 
(provincial governor) and will abide by his instructions.””? Realizing that in 
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the meantime they would have to go about it in another way, the German 
settlers again made use of the services of Christian Ottoman subjects, such as 
the Sayqalis and the Swidans, as middlemen, carefully including the names 
of both the seller of the land and the German buyer when they made up 
such contracts: “The seller has received all the money owed to him from the 
private account of the purchaser, through Selim Sayqali.”*° 

Soon some of the Germans were accumulating wealth on a par with that 
of the richest merchants in Haifa. At the same time, as Schdlch concludes, 
“the modern agricultural equipment and industrial machines the Templars 
brought with them served only their own benefit. They had nothing to do 
with a development stimulus.”31 

That the Templars arrived in Palestine on the whole prejudiced against 
the local population comes through clearly in many of their statements and 
actions. For example, when in 1884 the management of a transport company 
formed by a group of Arabs, Jews, and Germans was put in German hands, 
one of the Templar founding fathers, Christoph Paulus, commented: 


One may certainly say that this hierarchy, so fully justified, 
forms a victory for German honorability over the filthy 
ranks of the Arabs and the Jews. ... An example such as this 
may well be viewed as missionary activity because it ap- 
pears to us that the people to whom the missions address 
themselves ought first to be turned into human beings 
before they can be turned into Christians.’ 


As they felt superior to the indigenous Ottoman population and were dis- 
missive of the laws of the land, the Templars often refused to resort to the 
local courts in disputes with the local Arabs. In 1872, they savagely beat an 
Arab youth who had allegedly, in the words of Hardegg, “introduc[ed] ho- 
mosexuality in our colony.”** Even if true, it stands to reason that someone 
must first have introduced the boy into the colony. When the following year 
another youth was accused of having assaulted German women 
——______— )~— and was severely beaten, Die Warte concluded that 
Knowing they could count this kind of treatment was “more effective than ten 


on the protection of the years of morality [preaching].”°* Knowing they 
German vice-consul, the could count on the protection of the German vice- 
Templars’ arrogance consul and the other representatives of the European 
reached new heights. powers in town, the Templars’ arrogance reached 


new heights at the time of the German emperor’s visit 
to Haifa in 1898. To make doubly sure that none of the locals could gain 
entry to their colony, the Templars set up new guard houses, while the au- 
thorities appointed special sentinels to patrol.>? They even began forbidding 
the locals to approach the pier facing the German colony that had been built 
with money from Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid to facilitate Kaiser Wilhelm’s disem- 
barkation in Haifa. Even the British vice-consul was slightly taken aback: 
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The somewhat arrogant behaviour of the Germans and their 
attempts at interfering in local affairs are somewhat offen- 
sive to the Turkish authorities. As, however, the colony is 
known to have the support of the German Emperor, who 
does all he can to advance its interests, especially since his 
last visit to Palestine, the government avoids doing anything 
which might produce unfriendly relations.*° 


“KING OF THE CARMEL” 


Eventually, the Templars no longer bothered to obtain the required au- 
thorization from the municipality for the construction of houses and roads in 
the colony, but instead merely notified the municipal offices,?” often using 
patronizing and intimidating language. The following quote from a letter by 
Friedrich (Fritz) Keller (1838-1913), the German vice-consul in Haifa (who, 
among other things, was also the tax farmer of the village of Aylut near Naza- 
reth) to the ga’imaqam of Nazareth is an example: “In the name of the Ger- 
man Imperial government I address you in the hope you will do your duty 
and arrest the people whose names I have enclosed. .. .” Keller then listed 
the names of people he charged with not having repaid their debts to him. 
When the ga’imaqam decided not to comply, Keller warned him that he “lay 
all the responsibility at your door” and made him responsible for “all the 
losses I have sustained,” adding that he would bring the matter before the 
government “because you have been negligent in your duties.”*® 


Keller was as good as his word and complained to the wali and the con- 
sul-general in Beirut and before the mutasarrif, to whom he wrote: 


The na’ib [who was also acting ga’imagam] of Nazareth 
has incited the villagers of Aylut against the Germans... he 
must therefore be dismissed and everybody, regardless of 
rank, status and influence, who has incited the fellahin 
against the Germans must be punished. We shall not allow 
the interests of German subjects to be trodden underfoot in 
this way.°? 


The mutasarrif duly investigated the matter and replied: “We have de- 
manded of the villagers of Aylut to honor the deals that they have made with 
you. ... However, we found no evidence of thefts from Germans to have 
been perpetrated in the ga’imaqamiyya of Nazareth.”*° Keller was not 
happy with the letter: “We demanded that you arrest the people we named 
... we feel compelled now to address the matter to the consul in Beirut.” The 
German consul-general took the matter up with the wali and wrote to the 
mutasarrif: “You will see to this business. If you do not, we will hold you 
responsible. ... Arrest the people or we shall complain to the wali again.”*! 
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Following these threatening pressures, even though the wali was not at all 
convinced they had done anything wrong, many villagers were arrested. 
Keller was still not satisfied and demanded action against the na’ib. Follow- 
ing an extensive correspondence between the mutasarrif, the wali, and the 
consul-general, the naib was dismissed, while several Nazareth notables 
were hauled before the court on charges of incitement against the 
Germans.*? | 

When Keller’s demand that the mayor demolish a wall built by a British 
subject he claimed infringed on the main road was ignored, he wrote the 
mayor a letter threatening to take the matter to the “highest quarters, and you 
will be made to pay for all the losses we have suffered.” The tone of the 
letter made the mayor decide to respond to the ga’imaqam, who wanted to 
look into the matter, in terms that clearly revealed his mounting irritation at 
the Templars: 


First of all, the German colony and its institutions are within 
the jurisdiction of the municipality. The mayor is mayor of 
all of Haifa, and that includes the German colony. Secondly, 
the plaintiffs, Dick (head of the colony) and Keller, did not 
bother to come to the municipal hall to sort the matter out 
but preferred to do so through the ga’imaqamiyya. Road 
construction and building are matters for the municipal- 
ity... . The plaintiffs have been building roads and houses 
without notifying the municipality or applying for permis- 
sion ... therefore they are the ones who have created the 
problem in the first place.** 


The British subject who had built the wall, one Mrs. Newton, believed that 
the entire charge had been fabricated by Keller because she had refused to 
pay a special tax to the “German colony’s council fund.” In a book she wrote 
about her life in Palestine, Newton noted that the leverage Keller mustered 
in town had won him the title of “King of the Carmel.” She found she had to 
hire a Beirut contractor to build the wall around her house because “so pow- 
erful was German influence, no Haifa Arab dared to undertake the job.”*° 

Nevertheless, the Templars could not remain ignorant of the hostility that 
had begun to surround them. When in the spring of 1909, Sultan ‘Abd al- 
Hamid was deposed, their apprehension intensified. They applied to the 
German foreign office to send a warship to Haifa, because “in case of a re- 
volt, the Germans would be a first target for the anger of the people.” The 
subsequent cruising of German warships in Haifa bay “left the most splendid 
impression on Germans, foreigners and the local Christians, and had exerted 
the desired effect on the Muslims.”“° 

It was in the following year that feelings of mutual hostility erupted in full 
force. The Templars owned land in the Muslim village of Tira, a few miles 
outside Haifa, and employed guards to prevent trespassing and “pilfering.” 
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In July 1910, a resident of Tira was shot dead by these German guards. The 
following day, while the Ottoman authorities were conducting an on-site in- 
vestigation in the presence of angry Tira residents, the German vice-consul, 
and the Templar Franz Unger, one of Tira’s landowners, a shot was fired that 
killed Unger.*” The murder received extensive coverage in the press in 
Württemberg, with one newspaper calling upon the government to “hurry 
up with the warships!”4° The settlers themselves, who had an interest in ex- 
aggerating the incident to rally the German government, compared it to the 
1860 massacre of Christians in Syria and Lebanon. | 

Local sentiment also ran high. A-Mugqtabas reported, “The Ottoman state 
has extended equality to foreigners . . . because we respect our guests. It 
now seems that this has led these same guests to despise us, and they de- 
scribe us as ‘wild animals’ and ‘primitives’. . .. Must we continue to respect 
them? ... Of course not!”*? A-Karmil called on the Germans to “pack your 
bags and get out of here. No one asked you to come and if the hospitality is 
not up to your standards, you are welcome to draw the conclusions.”*° A4- 
Mugqtabas also supplied further details as to what had happened. It seems 
that Unger had put one foot on the body of the dead villager and had called 
out to the man’s brother, “Thus shall be punished any vineyard thief!” where- 
upon the brother shot Unger to redeem the family honor.” 

Due to the vigorous action of the German consul in Beirut, Unger’s al- 
leged murderer was sentenced to death and the villagers tried with him were 
given long prison terms, but the verdicts were not ratified by Istanbul. 
When Keller heard that in the retrial the German embassy had demanded 
that another of the accused be found guilty of the murder, he said, “Never 
mind. After all, what we were interested in was a death sentence to deter the 
villagers of Tira and ensure the security of the settlers.”?? Who murdered the 
villager was never brought to light.>+ 


“PEOPLE OF GOD” VERSUS “LOVERS OF ZION” 


That of the nineteenth-century millenarian and colonialist movements in 
Palestine, only the Templars and later the Zionists were successful may well 
be because in both cases, besides the “pull” factor of the religious, respec- 
tively nationalist mystique, there was an obvious “push” factor. 

The Templars, a pietistic offshoot of the Evangelische Kirche, saw them- 
selves as the “people of God,” i.e., heirs to the Jewish people and thus inheri- 
tors of the “Promised Land.” Around the time they founded the Society for 
the Ingathering of God’s People in Jerusalem in 1854, a drought and famine 
ravaged the state of Württemberg. This brought the Templars thousands of 
followers from among the peasantry, the hardest hit by the situation. The 
antagonism of the official church to the Templars soon led to their banish- 
ment, but by then the drought had ended and with it the enthusiasm of the 
large majority who had joined the society in hopes it would improve their 
lot; most of these rejoined the established church. Persecution by both state 
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and church was the fate of the few hundred remaining Templars, many of 
whom lost their jobs or even university positions. It was now illegal for 
members of the Temple Society to hold meetings, and where they persisted 
angry crowds would reportedly pelt them with stones. It was at this point, in 
1867, that the heads of the community decided to leave Germany for Pales- 
tine. Once there, the Templars lost much of their missionary zeal, and the 

materialistic aspects of their venture soon became ascendant. 
` To the early Zionists, the success of the Templars proved not only that 
settling in Palestine was feasible for European colonists but also that it held 
out the promise of improved circumstances. Fleeing ethnic discrimination 
and economic hardship brought on by pogroms in Russia, the first wave of 
Jewish immigration began in 1882 with the arrival in Palestine of members of 
the Hovavei Zion (“Lovers of Zion”) movement. They 


The Zionists were soon were soon paying frequent visits to the Templar colo- 
paying frequent visits to nies “so as to learn how to avoid making the same 
the Templar colonies “so as mistakes they had made.”*? Like the Templars, the 
to learn how to avoid Jewish colonists kept their distance from the indige- 
making the same mistakes nous population. In the words of the Hovavei Zion 
they had made.” leader, Menachem Ussishkin, who arrived in Pales- 


tine in 1890, “Let us not be too familiar with the Arab 

fellahin lest our children adopt their ways and learn from their ugly deeds. 

Let all who are loyal to the Torah stay away from the fellahin and their base 
attributes.”>° | 

At the same time, unlike the Templars, who had no nationalist aspirations 

but were content with the autonomous status they had achieved within their 

colonies, the Zionists set more ambitious goals. As Ussishkin wrote in 1904, 


In order to establish autonomous Jewish community life or, 
to be more precise, a Jewish state, in Eretz Israel (“the Land 
of Israel,” i.e., Palestine], it is necessary, first of all, that all, 
or at least most, of Eretz Israel’s lands will be the property 
of the Jewish people. Without ownership of the land, [Pal- 
estine] will never become Jewish. ... But, as the ways of the 
world go, how does one acquire landed property? By one 
of the following three methods: by force—that is, by con- 
quest in war, or in other words, by robbing land of its 
owner; by forceful acquisition, that is, by expropriation via 
governmental authority; and by purchase with the owner’s 
consent.?’ 3 


Robbing the land of its owner and conquest were to come later. For the 
time being, making Palestine Jewish was limited to the purchase of land. In 
this respect, the foundations for the Jewish homeland were laid in much the 
same fashion as the Templars had gone about establishing their colonies: 
“By means of bribery and other forms of persuasion the energetic heads of 
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the embryonic Zionist movement succeeded in circumventing the categori- 
cal opposition of the Ottoman government to the settlement of Jews in 
Palestine.”58 

Putting their minds to the “problem” of what to do with the indigenous 
Arab population, the Zionists could take their cue from ideas British Restora- 
tionists had already floated a few decades earlier. Herzl himself wrote in 
1895, “When we occupy the land... we shall try to spirit the penniless popu- 
lation across the border.”?? And Zangwill, echoing Oliphant, wrote in April 
1905 that “[we] must be prepared either to drive out by the sword the 
[Arab] tribes in possession as our forefathers did or to grapple with the 
problem of a large alien [1] population.”©° Zangwill does not say how he 
squared this with the notorious Zionist slogan he himself had coined a few 
years earlier to the effect that Palestine was “a land without a people for a 
people without a land.”©! 

Meanwhile, the Templars’ expansion had come to a halt after they estab- 
lished their fourth colony in Jerusalem in 1878. Kaiser Wilhelm’s trip to the 
Holy Land at the end of the century was responsible for a brief upsurge, as it 
sparked enthusiastic reports about the Templars in the German press and a 
wave of sympathy back home. The new Society for the Promotion of the 
German Settlement in Palestine, aimed at raising millions of marks, was set 
up “to help our courageous people in Palestine ... pioneers of German labor 
in the Orient” solve their difficulties, but during the ten years it survived, it 
succeeded in collecting only 320,000 marks.°? 

Thus, while this brief flurry of outside support momentarily revitalized 
Templar colonization efforts, their economy never took off. Part of the rea- 
son was their insistence on staying aloof from their surroundings. For exam- 
ple, they were taken by surprise when local craftsmen began building 
wagons of the type the Templars had introduced and when Arab wagoners 
- supplanted their own wagoners, first on the Haifa-Acre road and then, by 
undercutting its rates, caused the shutdown of the large German-owned 
company that operated the Jaffa-Jerusalem route. The Templars did own 
some of the largest businesses in town, and some were agents for important 
European shipping and insurance companies. But at the same time, they re- 
mained outsiders largely because they looked exclusively to their own inter- 
ests and because their patronizing behavior toward the Ottoman authorities 
and the population severely strained relations between themselves and 
Haifa’s native inhabitants. To quote a local witness, on the eve of World War 
I the Templars lived in their colonies “as on some desert island. In their self- 
ishness the Germans have never made any effort to share with the Ottomans 
among whom they live the advantages of their European ways. That is why 
they have remained so peripheral in the country.”© 

As a nationalist movement, Zionism had its program together by 1897 
with the establishment of the World Zionist Congress and could draw its 
members from among Jewry worldwide. Even so, until World War I the Jew- 
ish colonies in Palestine fared not much better than those of the Templars.‘ 
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After the war, “outside support” for Zionism came, first of all, in the form of 
the British Mandate for Palestine, and then also with new waves of Jewish 
immigrants and capital from Europe. As Barbara Smith has it, 


That the Zionist Settler movement, unable to make much 
headway under Ottoman rule, was nurtured by and eventu- 
ally thrived within the British Colonial context is undenia- 
ble. Within a few years of the inception of a British 
Administration, the Zionists had the beginnings of a na- 
tional economic base underpinning their demonstrably na- 
tionalistic ideology. 


Haifa, for example, was by the early 1930s the budding center of Jewish- 
owned heavy industries, including a power plant, the Palestine Oil Industries 
(Shemen) Ltd., the Grands Moulins flour mills, and the Nesher cement fac- 
tory, all of which benefited from large Zionist capital investment from 
abroad and the protectionist policy of the British. 

Within a generation after World War I, the Zionists had realized Herzl’s 
dream, establishing their Jewish state on most of Palestine’s territory by con- 
quest in war, after “spiriting” more than 85 percent of the indigenous popu- 
lation across the border. But who can esape the impression that the Jews in 
Palestine/Israel, by continuing to impose military solutions on the region 
and buttressed by the arrogance of their victories,°° went about the process 
of nation-state building much as the Templars had built their colonies—“as 


on some desert island!” 
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